ERASMUS

dence of thought. At this point the curtain rises upon
Erasmus's personal tragedy. He was the first German
reformer, and I might truthfully say the only one (for the
others were revolutionaries rather than reformers), to
try and bring fresh life into the Catholic Church by
means dictated by the laws of reason. But he who was
essentially the far-visioned man of intellect, the evolu-
tionary, had as antagonist in the arena of destiny, a man
of action, a revolutionary, Luther, an emanation of the
dark, daimonic forces of the Germanic peoples. Dr.
Martin Luther's heavy peasant fist destroyed at one
blow all that Erasmus's delicate penmanship had so
onerously and tenderly put together. The Christian and
European world was, consequently, hopelessly divided
for centuries thereafter, so that Catholic was opposed to
Protestant, northerners to southerners, Germans to
Latins. At that time only one choice, one decision was
open to the people of Germany and to western civiliza-
tion : to be either papist or Lutheran, to obey either the
power of the keys or the words of Holy Writ. Erasmus,
to his praise be it said, remained the only leader of his
epoch who refused to take sides. He neither espoused the
cause of the Church nor that of the Reformation, for he
felt bound to both: to evangelical teaching, since he
himself had so long demanded a careful study of Scrip-
ture and had done all in his power to make the Gospels
available to the people at large; and to the Catholic
Church, since in her he saw the last remaining form of
spiritual unity standing solid in a crumbling world. To
right of him was exaggeration and to left was exaggera-
tion, to right he saw fanaticism and to left; and he, the
intractable anti-fanaticist, desired to serve neither one
form of excess nor the other. His only master had always
been fair-mindedness, and this master alone would he
obey. It was in vain that he endeavoured to save the
universal heritage of culture and civilization from wan-
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